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REPORT OF COMMITTEE* ON ACADEMIC 
FREEDOM IN WARTIME 

This Association's Committee on Academic Freedom and Aca- 
demic Tenure for 1915 presented at the annual meeting of that year 
a general declaration of principles concerning freedom of teaching 
and of extra-mural utterance and civic action on the part of uni- 
versity and college teachers. This declaration was approved and 
adopted by the Association, and its conclusions and practical recom- 
mendations have subsequently been applied in the reports of a 
number of committees of inquiry into alleged cases of violation of 
academic freedom. The principles then adopted, however, were 
framed with reference to the ordinary conditions of a time of peace. 
The country is now at war; and the fact gives rise to new problems 
concerning the rights and obligations of free speech. It seems need- 
ful, therefore, to formulate an interpretation of academic freedom 
with especial reference to the extraordinary situation created by the 
war. A careful consideration of the question becomes the more 
pertinent because in at least six instances within the past four 
months professors have been dismissed from American universities 
upon charges of " disloyalty" — while the specific acts which have 
been regarded as constituting that offense have varied widely in 
their nature and their gravity. There is reason to believe that 
there exists a considerable divergence of opinion and practice among 
the officials and governing boards of American universities and col- 
leges with respect to this question; that opinions or acts in relation 
to the war, or the policy of the government, which in some institu- 
tions would be deemed proper grounds for dismissal, would in 
others be regarded as entitled to toleration, though not necessarily 
to approval, on the part of the authorities in control of appoint- 
ments and removals. 

In view of this situation and of the evident indispensability of 
the adoption of some fairly definite principles as a preliminary to 
any report upon the recent dismissals, your committee submits for 
the Association's consideration the following statement relating both 
to academic freedom in wartime and to the special obligations which 

* The special committee of three charged with drafting this report has been ap- 
pointed by the General Committee on Academic Freedom and Academic Tenure, 
and includes the Chairman of the latter committee. 
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the existing crisis creates for members of our profession, in addi- 
tion to the duties which the state of war lays upon all loyal citizens. 

Concerning the attitude of the vast majority of the academic pro- 
fession there has, of course, never been any room for doubt. The 
view now held by nearly all American citizens with respect to the 
moral issues involved in the European War prevailed in most 
academic communities long before it gained equal acceptance from 
the public at large. It is, indeed, no exaggeration to say that no 
body of men has played a greater part than have members and 
former members of the university teaching profession in bringing 
the people of the United States to a realization of the larger meaning 
of the conflict and the obligations which this world-crisis imposes 
upon the American Republic. In this great juncture of the history 
of the country and of mankind the American colleges and univer- 
sities have probably exercised a greater influence, direct and indirect, 
upon public opinion, than at any previous period; they have con- 
tributed, in proportion to numbers, more men than any other sec- 
tion of the civilian community to the military and naval forces of 
the United States and other branches of special war-service; and it 
is their supreme pride to have trained a body of youth who, in this 
time of the testing of our national fibre, have with the rarest excep- 
tions manifested a splendid and self-devoting loyalty to the cause 
of their country, in which they have learned to recognize also the 
cause of humanity and justice and human freedom. And, on the 
material side of our national effort, it is evident that the United 
States could have played no considerable or creditable part in a 
struggle in which the utilization of exact scientific knowledge is the 
fundamental prerequisite to success, had it not been for the work 
of American men of science during the past quarter-century, and 
had the government not been able to draw from our institutions of 
higher learning a great corps of trained experts, ready and eager to 
do their part in the nation's service, whether at home or at the front. 

It may perhaps be felt that these things might more suitably 
be said by persons not members of the academic profession. But 
your committee believes it to be both proper and pertinent, on 
this occasion, to put these facts on record among the documents of 
this Association. They are facts patent to all men; and from them 
our own profession may draw new encouragement in its tasks and a 
heightened sense of the significance to the community at large of the 
work of the teacher and the scientific investigator. Your com- 
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mittee has, however, a special reason for beginning its report with a 
reminder of these facts. It is well that they should be borne in 
mind by the non-academic public, as a background for the consid- 
erations with which this report is to be concerned. There are two 
sides to the duty of the citizen in time of war. One side — the more 
urgent, and also the more obvious — consists in loyally rendering the 
services and making the sacrifices which the national emergency re- 
quires. The other side is to most men probably less apparent and 
less appealing; but it is one of the characteristic functions of the 
scholar's profession to see that this side be not forgotten. It 
should, namely, at such a time as this be an essential and insistent, 
though secondary, general aim of public policy to take care that, in 
the adjustments necessitated by the crisis, and in the abnormal con- 
ditions which are inseparable from war, no avoidable injury is done 
to the permanent interests of society — and, especially, to those 
interests for the sake of which the war itself is being fought. Second 
only to the folly of those who, in a grave emergency, would permit 
no deviation from the customary rules of normal times and no 
modification of the routine of popular government, is the folly of 
those who see nothing beyond the present emergency, and fail to 
realize that the danger to democracy and liberty in such a juncture 
comes by no means solely from the public enemy. It is the tragic 
paradox of a war waged by a people in defense of law or justice or 
freedom that the state of war may itself weaken within that people 
the respect for law or justice or freedom. Just as war discloses and 
gives expression to some of the noblest qualities of human nature, 
so also it invariably releases some of the basest, especially among 
men who have no personal share in the perils and the sobering ex- 
periences of the battlefield. It was observed so long ago as Dr. 
Johnson's time that " patriotism' ' might be "the last refuge of a 
scoundrel"; and it is in the name of "loyalty" that in this country 
within recent months mobs have resorted to various forms of "lynch 
law," apparently supposing that the international lawlessness 
against which the country is at war is susceptible of homeopathic 
cure by domestic lawlessness. The history of all great wars in 
which popular feeling has been deeply stirred shows how real is the 
danger that at such a time innocent persons may be unjustly con- 
demned, that the charge of "treason" may pass as virtually equiva- 
lent to the proof of it, that wrongs may be committed even by high- 
minded men which they will afterwards bitterly regret, that the 
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excited and suspicious mood of the public may be utilized by design- 
ing men to secure partisan advantage or the gratification of per- 
sonal resentments, and that the forces of obscurantism and reaction 
may seize the opportunity to remove secretly some of the established 
landmarks of liberty. 

It is, therefore, one of the wartime duties of our profession, as of 
all men who have been granted special opportunity for thought and 
knowledge, to guard against these harmful concomitants even of a 
struggle in a just cause; to see to it that patriotism be not made a 
mantle for private intolerance, nor the loyalty of the people ex- 
ploited for selfish and unworthy ends; and to spare no effort to en- 
able the American democracy to carry on the war with a maximum 
of efficiency and success — and with a minimum of hysteria and of 
spiritual retrogression. 

It has, however, already been implied by what has been said 
above, that this committee does not hold that the customary pro- 
cesses of democratic government should go on, or can go on, without 
modification in time of war; or that the citizen may reasonably ex- 
pect to be subject to no greater restrictions upon his personal liberty, 
either of action or speech, than are usual under ordinary circum- 
stances. Political democracy is a system fitted to the normal con- 
ditions of life of a civilized people ; it is for that very reason ill adapted 
in not a few respects to so abnormal a condition as war. Success in 
war depends upon unity of collective action, centralization of con- 
trol, secrecy in counsel, quickness in decision, and stability in 
policy; and all these things are foreign to the genius of representative 
government. When, nevertheless, a democracy finds itself forced 
into war in defense of its rights, of the integrity of the law of na- 
tions, and of the safety of democracy throughout the world, it will, 
if it has any practical wisdom, temporarily adapt its methods of 
political action and of governmental procedure to the necessities of 
the grave and perilous business immediately in hand. It can 
scarcely be deemed loyalty to democracy to place the future of 
democracy in jeopardy by an uncompromising adherence in time of 
crisis to the external forms of democratic government, which have 
their reason for being in their adaptation to wholly different condi- 
tions and wholly different ends. 

The acceptance of this principle, however, does not justify — as 
some seem to suppose — a disregard of the considerations previously 
adduced in this report. Some restrictions of normal liberty there 
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must be; but, on the other hand, such restrictions are not to be 
multiplied, as they tend to be, beyond real necessity. Freedom of 
thought and of discussion, and in particular the intellectual inde- 
pendence of the scholar in the university — these are things too 
dearly won and too easily lost, to be treated as negligible even in 
time of war, since they may then receive impairment that will last 
long beyond the war's duration. The problem, in short (and this 
is the outcome of the foregoing discussion) is that of doing justice to 
both requirements of the situation — of drawing the line of restric- 
tion so that no more injury shall be done to the permanent social 
interests that are affected than is plainly unavoidable in order to 
meet the critical situation created by the war. 

This result may seem to some almost too obvious to require argu- 
ment, or even formal statement. Yet there are many who, in their 
habitual way of thinking about these matters, seem to look only at 
one side of the problem or at the other; and it appears to the com- 
mittee that a disregard of the very general considerations set down 
above is one of the principal causes of mistaken judgment about 
more specific problems or individual cases. Premising, then, 
that the secondary aim of public policy already indicated can not 
with safety be neglected in wartime, the committee proceeds to in- 
quire more precisely into the limitations upon academic freedom 
which are justified by the existence of a state of war. 

The first question which here arises is whether any special restric- 
tions upon the expression of opinion ought to be laid upon members 
of the academic profession as such. A British scholar who has 
vigorously upheld "the legitimacy of exceptional restraint upon free 
speech in time of war" has also maintained that the state alone is 
entitled to exercise such restraint.* Interference with ordinary 
liberty of utterance, he contends, is a war measure, to be adopted 
when necessary, and only to the degree necessary, by the public 
authority charged with the maintenance of good order and national 
security. Until that authority considers that the interests for 
which it is responsible require it to intervene, no private person or 
corporation has any moral right, under the excuse of war condi- 
tions, to impose upon the personal liberty of others any restrictions 
which might not reasonably be imposed at other times. "A uni- 
versity board," remarks this writer, "is not the executive govern- 

* Professor Herbert L. Stewart of Dalhousie University, writing in The Nation, 
October 25, 1917. 
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ment and, if it so mistakes its function, it is exactly similar in kind 
to a mob which beats an unpopular speaker/ ' In other words, 
university teachers should be subject to the inhibitions which, 
because of the exigencies of war, the government may enjoin upon 
all citizens alike, and to those inhibitions alone. And the enforce- 
ment of them should be in the hands of the regular officers of gov- 
ernment, and not in the hands of officers of institutions of learning. 

While your committee is not able to adopt this writer's view with- 
out qualification, it considers that the rule enunciated by him should 
be regarded as expressing a sound presumption for the guidance of 
academic authorities. The officers of the national government, 
which is responsible for the successful conduct of the war, are pre- 
sumably competent to judge what utterances or attitudes are 
threatening to the national security. Cases of apparently treason- 
able activity or utterance should, of course, be reported to the 
proper authorities, by any citizen cognizant of them, and, if occa- 
sion arise, by the officers of educational institutions. But the 
presumption is usually against any further measures on the part 
of private corporations, or even of the governing boards of the in- 
stitutions of the several states, so long as no ground for action is 
found by the responsible public officials. Where the utterances 
or activities of a citizen who happens to be of the teaching pro- 
fession are not of a sort clearly dangerous to the country, or ob- 
structive of the military and other efforts of the government, the 
ordinary presumption of academic freedom, and of security of 
tenure for those holding permanent appointments, should as a 
matter of course obtain. And upon the question whether such 
utterances or activities are or are not thus dangerous or obstructive, 
the governing boards of universities have no such competency to 
judge as have the law-officers of the government. 

Nevertheless, it is only as a general presumption that your com- 
mittee can accept the rule proposed by the British writer above 
cited. The committee believes that there are four grounds upon 
which the dismissal of a member of a faculty of a college or univer- 
sity by the academic authorities, because of his attitude or conduct 
in relation to the war, may be legitimate. Of these grounds, three 
presuppose no prior action on the part of any government official. 

1. Those who are convicted of disobedience to any statute or 
lawful executive order relating to the war may, your committee 
holds (with the qualification hereafter noted), legitimately suffer 
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deprivation of academic office. Teachers under indictment for such 
offenses, but not yet convicted, may properly be suspended from 
their duties until their cause is legally determined. 

The reasons underlying this principle the committee assumes to 
be too evident to require explanation. But it has often been urged 
that difficulty arises in the application of this rule to ' conscientious 
objectors' to military service. In framing the draft law of 1917 
Congress adopted the principle that persons whose objections to 
such service are unquestionably due to moral or religious scruples 
should be exempt. Members of religious bodies whose doctrines 
forbade participation in war were permitted, if drafted, to be as- 
signed to exclusively noncombatant duties. There are, however, 
some persons, not members of the specified religious organizations, 
whose objections to military service, as such, are doubtless equally 
conscientious and disinterested. It is conceivable that, under the 
law, such persons might be convicted of resisting the draft. Should 
they, if of the academic profession, receive further punishment by 
removal from their positions and deprivation of their livelihood? 

The committee's opinion is that it is not as a rule requisite or ad- 
visable that they should be so dealt with. The members of the 
subcommittee charged with the drafting of this report are, indeed, 
strongly of the opinion that the attitude of citizens who resist the 
law of military service is both ethically indefensible, and, if it is 
widely prevalent, gravely dangerous to the public safety in time of 
war; and in such a time the public safety is the supreme law. Men 
who have enjoyed, and who continue to enjoy, the protection of the 
laws and the privileges of citizenship in a free state, yet refuse to do 
their part in defending the state when it is in danger and when 
other citizens are dying in defense of it and of them, — such men, 
whatever their motives, are in a very practical sense enemies of the 
state. Their behavior cannot but be looked upon by other 
citizens as a kind of treachery in the hour of need — even though it 
be a conscientious treachery. 

It is not, then, because of any sympathy with the position of such 
persons that the committee points out that it is not evident that 
every teacher or investigator adopting that position should suffer 
academic penalties, in addition to any which the law may inflict 
upon him. For even here there are considerations on the other 
side which cannot honestly be disregarded. It is, in the first place, 
frequently true that those who thus repudiate one of the duties of 
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citizenship in wartime, are in time of peace law-abiding and excep- 
tionally public-spirited and useful citizens. It is, again, to be re- 
membered that, in so far as they are actuated by genuine scruples 
of conscience, their attitude is not likely to be altered merely by dis- 
missal, which they will probably regard as an act of private per- 
secution; and that, consequently, the public interest is not neces- 
sarily served in any substantial and practical way by their expulsion 
from the academic community. It is, furthermore, often the case 
that if retained in university work they would be capable after, or 
even during, the war of rendering peculiarly valuable or even irre- 
placeable service in teaching or scientific investigation, — service 
which would in no degree be affected by their views on the special 
question of military duty. It appears, also, to be the fact that 
such " conscientious objectors" form a small minority of the public, 
and of the teaching body of the American universities; so that all of 
them together constitute no serious menace to our military effi- 
ciency or national security. Finally, it was the evident intent of 
Congress to exempt all genuine 'conscientious objectors' from mili- 
tary service. The law failed so to provide in general terms only 
because it was necessary to define some simple form of evidence as 
to the motives of individuals refusing combatant duties, which 
could be readily applied by the exemption boards and the courts. 
If, however, any teacher should be convicted of resisting the draft, 
and if the academic authorities should be satisfied, from their more 
intimate knowledge of the individual, that the sole motive of his 
refusal to render military service was a sincere religious or ethical 
conviction, those authorities would rather contravene than fulfil 
the spirit of the law by inflicting upon such a teacher a supplemen- 
tary punishment. It would be a manifest anomaly if, of two teachers 
in the same institution holding identical pacifist views, one, being 
a member of an exempted religious denomination, should suffer no 
hardships, while the other, not happening to be affiliated with such 
a denomination, should, because of his fidelity to those views, not 
only suffer the penalties of the law but also lose his means of sup-" 
port and the opportunity to practise his profession. For these 
reasons, then, the committee holds that there is a presumption 
against supplementary disciplinary action by colleges or universities, 
in cases of this kind, and it believes that each such case should be 
dealt with on its merits — the considerations to be borne in mind 
being the character and previous record of the teacher concerned, 
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and his willingness to abstain from propaganda within the institu- 
tion during the war, and from all public or organized efforts to 
defeat the lawfully declared will of the majority, by encouraging 
other citizens to resist the draft law or other statutes relating to 
military service. The committee thinks it not superfluous to add 
that magnanimity is seldom out of place in any human relationship; 
and that experience has not shown that persecution is an especially 
effective means for extirpating or repressing honest error, however 
grave and dangerous the error may be.* 

2. Members of college or university faculties should, in the 
Committee's opinion, be required by their institutions to refrain 
from propaganda designed, or unmistakably tending, to cause others 
to resist or evade the compulsory service law or the regulations of 
the military authorities; and those who refuse to conform to this 
requirement may be, and should be, dismissed, even before any action 
has been taken against them by the law-officers of the state. 

The reasons why participation in such propaganda should be 
recognized as legitimate cause for dismissal are evident. By the 
declaration of war the nation, through its elected representatives, 

* So far as the committee can learn by inquiry of those especially informed on 
the matter, the only case of dismissal from office, on a charge of disloyalty, that 
has occurred in the British universities during the war (except for some removals 
of enemy aliens) has been based upon the ground discussed in the above section of 
this report. Mr. Bertrand Russell, an eminent mathematical logician and phil- 
osopher, was removed from his post in Trinity College, Cambridge, because of his 
conviction under the Defense of the Realm Act. A number of British scholars 
who have been prominent in support of the war and who hold that the Govern- 
ment was justified in restraining Mr. Russell, have expressed disapproval of the 
action of the Trinity College authorities. The committee quotes as indicating a 
view of this question prevalent among our British allies, a further statement of 
Prof. H. L. Stewart, of Dalhousie University: "In England and in the British 
Dominions a university is not a ' business proposition'; it is a center of learning 
with the free atmosphere in which alone learning can thrive. Mr. Bertrand Rus- 
sell had sinned very deeply indeed against the patriotic feelings of his country- 
men. But no step was taken against him by his college, until he had been ac- 
tually convicted by the courts. . . . Even then there were abundant pro- 
tests from some of the most eminent of Englishmen, so keen is British jealousy for 
freedom of speech, though the speech be bad. Prof. Gilbert Murray was among 
the protesters. . . . And in view of the inevitable insinuation that those who 
condemn such interference by college authorities are lukewarm towards the war, 
it is worth noticing that letter after letter condemning Mr. Russell's dismissal 
came from naval men on leave from a ship in the North Sea or from lieutenants in 
the front trench in Flanders." 
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announced its purpose to devote its entire power and resources to a 
vast and difficult undertaking, failure in which would mean na- 
tional humiliation and disaster; while any attempt to hamper or re- 
tard the work of organizing the nation's military force would 
amount to a betrayal of those who are already placing their lives 
in jeopardy in the country's service — and to a betrayal also of the 
allies to whom the nation has pledged its faith. No community 
having any intelligent sense of what its own safety requires can for 
a moment permit any of its members, in a time so critical, to en- 
gage in deliberate efforts to undermine its power, to imperil its 
security, and to thwart the general will, by preaching resistance to 
the laws. Before war is declared, it is any citizen's right to oppose 
such a declaration; while the war is going on, it is his right to express 
his opinion as to the terms upon which peace should be concluded, 
and as to the wisdom or efficacy of proposed measures or instru- 
mentalities for the conduct of the war; but it is not his right, be- 
tween the declaration of war and the conclusion of peace, to obstruct 
or impede the execution of any measure lawfully determined upon as 
requisite for the safety of the country and the successful prosecution 
of the war. 

To prove an intent to encourage opposition to the enforcement of 
these measures it is not, in the committee's judgment, necessary 
that a speech or other public utterance should contain, in so many 
words, an exhortation to disobey the law. If, for instance, a 
speaker should declare that all participation in war is immoral, or 
should praise the example of the Russian troops who deserted their 
posts and betrayed their allies, or should assert that the payment 
of war taxes is contrary to sound ethical principles — such a speaker 
may be presumed to know that the natural tendency of his words is 
to stir up hostility to the law and to induce such of his hearers as are 
influenced by him to refuse to perform certain of the obligations of 
citizenship. Such opinions may be legitimate subjects of ethical 
discussion in time of peace; but a propaganda designed to give them 
popular currency is a manifest incitement to disaffection and public 
disorder, at a time when the law requires that all citizens shall render 
military service, if called upon to do so, and shall pay taxes for the 
support of a military effort to which the nation has already pledged 
itself. Those who seek to convert the people of a country to the 
creed of absolute nonresistance — to the theory that lending assist- 
ance to any war, in whatever cause, is unjustifiable — may at least 
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reasonably be required to carry on the task of such conversion while 
the country is at peace, and not after the die has been cast, when 
any considerable division of public sentiment upon so fundamental 
an issue may be a matter of life and death, not only to loyal men 
who have heard and obeyed the nation's call to service, but even to 
the nation itself. 

It may, perhaps, be argued that the presumption mentioned 
earlier in this report (p. 34) should be applied here, i. e., that in 
these cases the action of academic authorities should await that of 
the governmental authorities. The reason why the committee can 
not accept this contention lies in the fact that a college or univer- 
sity teacher engaged in the kind of propaganda in question often 
gains a wider hearing, and some measure of additional influence, by 
virtue of the academic position which he holds. It is not, indeed, 
true (as is sometimes supposed) that a university should ordinarily 
be understood to be in any degree responsible for the political 
views, public utterances or extra-mural civic activities, of the 
members of its educational staff, so long as those activities are 
not in themselves unlawful, nor obstructive of governmental meas- 
ures lawfully adopted as requisite for the security of the nation. 
The individual, in all such cases, speaks for himself and not for 
his institution; and academic office neither diminishes nor enhances 
the ordinary rights and responsibilities of a citizen and of a 
gentleman. But when a teacher's activities are clearly contrary 
to the law, and manifestly threatening to the public safety in a time 
of special peril, an institution which should retain him in office 
would clearly involve itself to some extent in complicity in those 
activities. Nevertheless, the presumption above mentioned is not 
wholly without bearing here. It is sometimes difficult to deter- 
mine whether or not the intent or natural tendency of a public 
utterance is to encourage resistance to the laws prescribing the 
military duties of the citizen. In all cases of reasonable doubt upon 
this point, it would be unjust and unwise for university authorities 
to take any final action until the question has been settled by ju- 
dicial decision. 

It also seems to the committee that it is desirable that the gov- 
erning boards of universities should first definitely announce their 
intention to act in accordance with the principle enunciated in this 
section; and consequently, that when no such announcement 
has been made, teachers who may engage in the sort of propaganda 
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herein referred to should not, upon the first offence, receive the 
extreme penalty of dismissal, but should be required to pledge them- 
selves to desist from such propaganda during the period of the war. 

3. The government would be wholly unable to carry on war 
unless individual citizens in large numbers voluntarily performed 
certain acts which are not required of them by law. Among such 
acts are volunteering for service in the corps of officers of the re- 
serve; purchasing government bonds; subscribing to organizations 
for the care of the wounded, the support of soldiers' families, and 
the like; and observing the restrictions upon consumption recom- 
mended by the Food Administration and similar official bodies. 
So long as none of these acts are made obligatory, the failure of an 
individual to perform them is not unlawful, and can be subject to 
no penalty except the censure of public opinion. It is not within 
the province of governing boards of educational institutions to 
exercise extra-legal control over the conduct of individuals in these 
matters. The same attitude can not, however, be taken towards 
those who, because of opposition to the war, seek to dissuade others 
from rendering voluntary assistance to the efforts of the govern- 
ment. Participation in a propaganda of this kind, even if it is not 
expressly forbidden by law, is plainly an endeavor to obstruct the 
carrying out of the purposes of the majority of the people as de- 
clared by their representatives; and it is not less dangerous to the 
public security, nor less irreconcilable with good citizenship, than 
are the offenses referred to in the preceding section of this report. 
It constitutes therefore, as the committee believes, a further legiti- 
mate ground for removal, provided that a deliberate purpose to 
impede the government's activities in the prosecution of the war is 
shown by conclusive evidence. 

4. The faculties of the American colleges and universities include 
a certain number of teachers of German or Austro-Hungarian birth 
or parentage, and some who are still citizens of one or the other of 
the countries with which we are at war. Many, though by no 
means all, of these teachers were, before the entrance of the United 
States into the war, vehemently "pro-German" in their sympathies; 
and it is extremely unlikely that the real sentiments of all of them 
were suddenly and completely transformed on April 6, 1917. It is 
therefore probable that there are to be found in our educational in- 
stitutions a few men who have been so blinded to the moral aspects 
of the present conflict by their affection for the land of their origin, 
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that they desire the victory, or at least the partial success, of the 
Central Empires, and by implication the defeat of the United States 
and its allies. 

What the situation requires of these men is plain: to abstain from 
any act tending to promote the military advantage of the enemy or 
hamper the efforts of the United States; to take care not to give, by 
their utterances or associations, reasonable ground for the belief 
that they contemplate such acts or are conspiring with other dis- 
loyal persons; to refrain from public discussion of the war; and, in 
their private intercourse with neighbors, colleagues and students, 
to avoid all hostile or offensive expressions concerning the United 
States or its government. Teachers of enemy alien nationality 
should be put upon their parole to observe these restrictions; and 
if they or others of pro-German sympathies fail to observe them, 
they should promptly bfe removed from their posts. So long, on the 
other hand, as the restrictions indicated are scrupulously observed, 
it is not, in the Committee's opinion, necessary that persons known 
or believed to have such sympathies should be dismissed; and as a 
rule their dismissal would be neither generous nor expedient. When 
a teacher of German or Austrian origin has hitherto rendered faithful 
and acceptable service to an institution, and is inoffensive in his 
outward conduct during the war, the committee is unable to see that 
any useful end is accomplished by turning him adrift, for the sole 
reason that he is unable to bring himself to desire the defeat of the 
country of his birth or ancestry — or to desire that it receive so 
thorough a defeat as the government and people of the United 
States may think necessary. The members of the committee which 
has drafted this report feel as strongly, probably, as anyone can, 
that the present war is far more than a clash of national interests, 
and that to desire anything less than the realization of the essential 
objects which have been set forth by the President of the United 
States is to desire the triumph of moral evil in the world. But the 
Committee also realizes how easily men's judgments are warped by 
national sentiment and traditional pieties, and how common every- 
where is a blind and unreflecting loyalty to the ties of blood. Such 
loyalty, even when misguided, is not a thing which can be stamped 
out by harsh measures; and no man who truly understands the 
ideals for which America is now contending could wish that persons 
whose birth or descent makes them in greater or less degree favorable 
to the cause of the enemy should experience at the hands of Ameri- 
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cans any treatment even remotely resembling that which the 
world has come to describe as characteristically 'Prussian.' 

To resume, then, the committee holds that every practical restric- 
tion which is required by the public safety should be placed upon 
the activities and utterances of teachers known or believed to sym- 
pathize with the enemy; but that when these requirements are met, 
such teachers should be treated with considerateness and gener- 
osity, and should not be deprived of the means of supporting them- 
selves and their families, solely because of subjective sentiments 
which it is not within their power to alter.* 



The committee has not sought to attain, and doubts whether it is 
possible at present to attain, a legal nicety of definition in dealing 
with these questions; it trusts, however, that in what precedes it has 
stated with reasonable definiteness the legitimate causes of dis- 
missal from academic office which are consequences of the existence 
of a state of war; and that it has indicated the general principles 
bearing upon the matter and — what is most important of all — the 
temper in which these concrete human situations should, even amid 
the embittered passions of wartime, be approached. It remains to 
point out that certain other supposed legitimate grounds for removal 

* The committee, therefore, is unable to approve the action of the Board of 
Trustees of a women's college who, it is announced, have taken the position that 
"no pro-German, pacifist or neutral sentiment will be tolerated by the college," 
and have passed the following resolution: 

Voted, That no person whose unqualified loyalty to the government and whose 
thoroughgoing support of the participation of the United States in the war is, in 
the opinion of the executive committee, subject to any reasonable doubt, shall be 
continued or placed upon the salary list of the college; and that the president of 
the college is hereby instructed to send a copy of this resolution to every member 
of the faculty; and, further, that with the approval of the executive committee, 
he shall take such other action as may be necessary in the premises. 

By this singular reversal of the customary principles of justice in English-speak- 
ing countries, the burden of proving their innocence is apparently placed upon 
members of the faculty of this institution; and what they may be required to prove 
"beyond a reasonable doubt" relates not to their conduct, but to their state of 
feeling. No provision, moreover, is made for any sort of judicial hearing for 
teachers concerning whose sentiments doubts may have arisen in the minds of the 
executive committee. This board's action was doubtless intended as an expression 
of loyalty, but it does not appear to the committee to manifest the respect for 
orderly and equitable procedure, or the generosity, good feeling and good lense, 
which are the best evidences of genuine * Americanism 1 in such situations. 
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are not reconcilable with the principles above set forth, and cannot 
be regarded by your committee as admissible. There is a tendency 
on the part of some loyal citizens to assume that all views differing 
from their own, with regard to the war, are eo ipso disloyal; to seek 
to suppress all public discussion concerning the objects of the war, 
the terms of peace, and the military policy of the government; to 
silence all criticism of the methods of administrative or military 
officials; and to attempt to carry out this program of repression by 
extra-legal methods of intimidation or coercion. Those who assume 
this attitude are fortified in it by a reflection which contains a 
measure of truth, though it does not justify the practical conclusions 
that are drawn from it. It is, namely, often remarked that any 
discussion or division in public opinion, during a war, and bearing 
upon the issues of the war, gives the enemy hope of profiting by these 
divisions, and therefore encourages him to prolong the conflict. 
This consideration has been repeatedly urged in all the countries at 
war as a reason for taking from minorities, or from any groups not 
in full harmony with the policy of the existing government, vir- 
tually all freedom of speech. Nowhere has this argument been 
more persistently put forward than in Germany. Yet even in that 
country a certain amount of discussion about peace-terms has been 
permitted by the government; and the fact that no greater amount 
has been permitted there has been regarded by most Americans as 
one of the signal evidences of the undemocratic character of the 
German government. 

That the complete unanimity of any people at war is a factor in 
military efficiency cannot be denied. If it were really true (as it is 
not) that nothing ought to be considered during war except the at- 
tainment of military success as quickly as possible and by any means 
available, it would probably be expedient for democratic countries 
at such a time to establish an absolute dictatorship, having power 
to suppress all expression of opinions not officially authorized. Even 
in that event, however, it may safely be assumed that this power 
would be vested in an officer of the state, and would not be distrib- 
uted among a large number of private corporations, such as univer- 
sity boards of trustees, each of them having its own conception as to 
what opinions are entitled to authorization. But it is, of course, 
needless to say that no such situation obtains in the United States. 
While, as has been remarked by the Committee, some modifications 
of the processes of representative government and some restrictions 
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of the ordinary liberties of the citizen are necessitated by war, no 
emergency exists which makes it either necessary or desirable that 
the nation's general policy in one of the most pregnant moments in 
its history should be determined without general consideration and 
discussion, or that minorities should be deprived of all right to in- 
fluence that policy by laying their opinions and arguments before 
their fellow-citizens. 

The truth is, of course, that immediate military advantage may be 
bought too dearly. It was bought by the German government in 
Belgium at a price which no American would have had the govern- 
ment of the United States pay. Similarly, a small measure of in- 
creased efficiency in the prosecution of the war is bought too dearly 
by a democracy when the price paid is a wholesale suppression of 
discussion upon matters which may vitally affect the entire future 
destiny of the nation, and concerning which the national will has 
not yet been expressed by the action of the bodies constitutionally 
empowered to express it. 

It may perhaps appear to some readers of this report that there is 
an inconsistency between the position here taken and the com- 
mittee's earlier recognition of the illegitimacy of the propaganda of 
absolute pacifism after war has begun. Any seeming inconsistency 
will, however, disappear if the reader will bear in mind a simple dis- 
tinction, which is fundamental to the entire report. There is a 
plain difference between an attempt to persuade citizens or legis- 
lators, by argument, to favor, or oppose, a project of law not yet 
enacted, and an attempt to persuade individuals to disobey or 
evade or render ineffective a law already enacted. The absolute 
pacifist, as the term is here used, is engaged in the latter attempt. 
The essence of his teaching — whether or not he acts upon it him- 
self — is that it is morally wrong for the individual to obey the laws 
of the state, when they demand of him that he perform military serv- 
ice. Those who should attempt to act upon such teaching, when 
the state is at war, would simply be engaged in insurrection against 
the state's authority, and would be contributing in a perfectly defi- 
nite, direct and unmistakable way to the military success of the 
enemy. There is obviously, then, no inconsistency between the 
view that in time of war the American universities and colleges should 
not retain upon their staffs men thus engaged in publicly promoting 
insurrection, and the view that the existence of a state of war does 
not entitle the governing bodies of universities or colleges to attempt 
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to abrogate the ordinary right of the citizen to make his voice heard 
with respect to pending questions of legislation. 

There are, no doubt, few American colleges or universities in 
which action of the latter sort, on the part of their governing boards, 
is at all likely. That it is possible, however, is shown by a recent 
incident. In October last a distinguished man of science was sum- 
marily dismissed from his professorship in an important university, 
after a quarter-century of service, upon the charge of "seditious or 
treasonable acts." The only specific act officially alleged in sup- 
port of this grave charge was the writing of a letter to certain Con- 
gressmen urging them to give their support to a bill then pending, 
providing that the armies destined for service abroad should be com- 
posed exclusively of volunteers, unless the consent of the majority of 
the people to the contrary policy should be clearly ascertained. It 
is evident that dismissal upon such a ground involves a disregard 
of all the essential distinctions upon which the present report has 
insisted. It was not asserted that the teacher dismissed had been 
convicted of violation of any law of the United States; or that he 
had in fact violated any such law; or that he had engaged in pro- 
paganda designed to incite others to resist or evade any law in 
force, or to refuse their voluntary assistance to the government; or, 
indeed, that he had engaged in public propaganda of any sort. All 
that was alleged was that he had exercised the right of petition with 
reference to a question before Congress, upon which no final actibn 
had been taken. With his opinion upon this question the mem- 
bers of your committee have personally no sympathy whatever; 
though, in view of the traditional dislike of conscription among 
English-speaking peoples, and the slowness with which Great 
Britain and the British Colonies have been brought to the adoption 
of compulsory service, it can hardly be deemed surprising that 
there should have been found in this country some persons who 
were unwilling to see the voluntary system abandoned. In any 
case the committee, if it had the power, would assuredly not con- 
ceive that it had the right, to forbid a fellow-citizen to exercise his 
lawful privilege of addressing the members of the national legislature 
upon a matter of this kind; nor does it appear to the committee that 
the board of trustees of an educational institution is invested with 
such a right. It is a grave abuse of the power of dismissal when it 
is used to deny to members of university faculties the enjoyment 
of their fundamental constitutional rights as citizens; and an in- 
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stitution in which dismissal is possible upon such a ground as was 
officially put forward in this case is one in which adequate guarantees 
of academic freedom are manifestly lacking. It is in some respects a 
still graver abuse of power when administrative officers or govern- 
ing boards attempt by their official declarations publicly to attach 
the stigma of treasonable or seditious conduct to an individual 
teacher because of acts of his which are in fact neither treasonable 
nor seditious.* 



When charges are brought against a member of a college or uni- 
versity faculty upon any ground, the proceedings should, as a mat- 
ter of course, be strictly judicial in character, and should be in ac- 
cord with the principle of faculty responsibility. In other words, 
the person accused should be entitled to have the charges against 
him stated in writing in specific terms, and to have a fair trial on 
those charges before either the judicial committee of the faculty, 
or a joint committee composed of an equal number of professors 
and trustees, which should render definite findings, stating, in case 
of a decision adverse to the accused, the precise acts on which the 
decision is based. The importance of maintaining these procedural 
safeguards against hasty or unjust action is, if possible, even greater 
at a time of popular excitement and heightened passions than under 
normal conditions. 



In concluding, the committee would address itself especially to 
that large majority of the members of our profession who see in the 
unmistakable defeat of the Central Empires, so long as they are 
under their present leadership, the only means of discrediting and> 
destroying the sinister forces which have involved humanity in the 
present unspeakable catastrophe, and the only assurance of a just 
and lasting peace. For us, at least — for men of our calling who 
share this conviction — the weapon to be relied on in combating 
error or apathy concerning the moral issues of the war is the patient 
and persistent and straightforward appeal to the intelligence and 

* The committee does not at this time offer any inquiry, or express any judg- 
ment, concerning the other aspects of this case, which involve issues not germane 
to the special topic of this report. The above paragraph is concerned solely with 
the fact that the board of trustees of the university have officially declared the act 
specified to be a valid ground for the dismissal of a professor in this institution. 
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the conscience of our fellow-citizens. Here is a distinctively edu- 
cational task, resting especially though not exclusively upon us, in 
which our loyalty and our desire to serve the country in its emer- 
gency may find fitting expression — the task of helping to interpret 
to our countrymen the larger significance of the war, of bringing to 
them a broader vision of the vocation of the Republic, of arousing 
among them an enlightened and generous, as well as ardent, patriot- 
ism which, because enlightened and generous, is also a sane inter- 
nationalism. It is a task which, because it contains far less of 
sacrifice, contains also less of honor, than the task of those who serve 
the nation in the field; but it is not less needful, and therefore not less 
worthy of the devotion of those upon whom it peculiarly devolves, 
and to whom other modes of service are not open. 
ResDectfullv submitted, 

A. 0. Lovejoy, Chairman, 

Johns Hopkins University 
Edward Capps, 

Princeton University 
A. A. Young, 
Cornell University 
December 24, 1917. 



The above report on Academic Freedom in Wartime has been 
laid before the General Committee on Academic Freedom and 
Academic Tenure, and has been approved by it, one member 
(Mr. Hodder) dissenting. 

A. A. Young, Chairman. 



The above report on Academic Freedom in Wartime was pres- 
ented and approved at the Annual Meeting of the Association 
in Chicago, December 29, 1917. 



